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Recognising, however, the existence of this great
defect of pressure, it is not unreasonable, on the prin-
ciples of the relation of wind to barometrical pressure,
which I am just about to explain, to account for the
exceptional force and frequency of the Westerly winds,
which form the most prominent feature of the climate
of the south temperate zone. For instance, we hear
that, out of the sixty-eight days during which Sir J.
"Ross lay at Kerguelen, a gale from Worth-west was
reported on forty-five. We hare our c brave west winds'
at this side of the equator, but they are far from blow-
ing with such persistent force as that experienced at
Kerguelen.

I have just said that the winds met with in very
high latitudes near the south pole showed that the
conditions of pressure- were changed, for the great
predominance of Westerly over other winds had dis-
appeared; and this brings me to the subject of the
relations of wind to barometrical pressure.

Wind, of course, arises from differences of pressure,
as the air must move from a region where the barometer
is high towards one where it is low, in order to restore
atmospheric equilibrium. This motion, however, does
not take place in a straight line from the region of high
to that of low pressure, because the same force which
we have mentioned when speaking of the Trades and
Anti-trades comes into play. The air is constantly
drawn away to the right in the northern, to the left in
the southern hemisphere, by a force generated by the
earth's rotation on its axis. I have already explained
how in the northern hemisphere Northerly winds tend
to become North-east an/3. Southerly to become South-
west. In fact, as Dove says, most winds are story-